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Any possible difference to occur in the subsystems or dimensions of the organization or the 
interrelations between them is called organizational change. Organizational change means an 
organization’s adapting a new way of thinking or an action. In this sense, change is such a 
comprehensible term that includes all events and phenomena related to creativity, renovation, growth 
and development. The purpose of this research is to investigate the secondary schools’ openness to 
change based on the views of teachers. This is a descriptive research in which both qualitative and 
quantitative data gathering techniques were used. The sampling group of the study consists of 105 
teachers working at 9 secondary schools in the districts of Nilufer and Osmangazi of Bursa province in 
2015 to 2016 academic year. In order to determine the secondary schools’ openness to change, the 
Faculty Change Orientation Scale (FCOS) which was developed by Smith and Hoy (2007) and adapted 
into Turkish by Demirtas was used. For the analysis of the quantitative data, descriptive statistics which 
are Anova and Kruskall Wallis were used. To analyse qualitative data, content analysis technique was 
used. As a result of the research, it was found that the secondary schools’ scores from different 
dimensions of the scale differ significantly with regard to gender, seniority, and last higher education 
program the teacher graduated from, years at current school and union membership. 

Key words: Openness to change, change, teacher, secondary school. 


INTRODUCTION 

Change is one of the most important and common 
concepts in the globalizing world of the 21st century. It 
is possible to experience change in every aspect of life 
in today’s globalizing world. Before going into any 
further details, it might be useful to define what change 
means. 

According to Hargreaves (2004) “change is defined as 


movement from one state to another”. From another 
point of view (Konakli, 2014) suggests that “change 
refers to a shift from previous qualitative or quantitative 
characteristics in a planned or unplanned way”. 

Altrichter (2000) states that change is a term that can 
be used to describe an improvement process and the 
results of this process. In addition, these products and 
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processes have a lot of different parts and small details 
that fit together. It can be said that organizations must 
always change and renovate themselves in order to 
survive, be more productive, reach their goals more 
effectively and have a creative and competitive capacity. 
Any possible difference to occur in the subsystems or 
dimensions of the organisation or the interrelations 
between them is called organizational change. Every 
aspect of life is affected by change. 

Organizations’ ability to catch up with the change 
determines their existence. With this knowledge in mind, 
it can be said that without adapting itself to the changing 
environment, it is implausible to think that organizations 
or institutions will continue to exist and achieve their 
goals. Organizational change is a purposeful initiative. 
From an organizational perspective, change has general 
aims which include being ready for the future, enabling 
organization members to have a mutual trust and 
support, and a good rapport among each other. The 
other aims involve delivering solutions to problems or 
issues and creating synergy. For organizations, change is 
inevitable; however, the attempts which are made to 
realize change in organisations result in failure. 
Organization members react differently to change at 
times of change. 

The impact of changing demands can easily be seen 
on educational institutions and schools, as well as other 
institutions and organizations. As an open system on its 
own, it is more likely that schools have got a fragile 
structure towards those change claims. In addition, 
school as an educational institution is more open to the 
environmental forces of change than other organizations, 
since, it processes its raw material, human being, 
considering the social expectations and again supplies its 
output into the same society. As educational institutions, 
schools have to possess a multifunctional structure which 
is always open to renewal; produce, use and promote 
knowledge; provide confidence thanks to team work; 
open for 24 h a day; meet the society’s emerging needs; 
and aim at developing free and creative thinking students 
(Kalmaz, 2007). 

With all types of organizations, educational 
organizations are influenced by global changes in 
science, psychology and technology. It is leaders who 
primarily facilitate and lead the change in the process. In 
this regard, teachers are primarily the most important 
people to lead the change in educational organizations. 
As teachers are people who are going to support and 
enhance the change, their views are quite important. 
Educational institutions have to keep up with the 
demands of the ever-changing environment to survive in 
this globalizing world. Considering that, it might be 
possible to say that the future of educational institutions 
will be determined by their ability to realize their change 
process effectively. 

Openness to change represents a situation marked by 
the tendency, readiness and willingness (Wanberg and 
Banas, 2000). Researches that have been conducted to 


investigate openness to change (Harris, 2001, 2006, 
2009, 2011; Hopkins, 2003, 2007; Levin, 2007; Murphy, 
2005; Priestley, 2011; Seashore, 2009; Sergiovanni, 
2000; Stoll, 2009; Wheatley, 2006) which show that 
openess to change is related to a lot of different factors. 
One of the potential variables affecting the success of 
change at schools is teachers' (Qali§kan, 2011; Demirtas, 
2012; DePaulo, 2000; Griffith, 2010; Ha et al., 2004; Lee, 
2000; Moroz ve Waugh, 2000; Waller, 2008). 

Employees' attitudes towards change must be known 
before beginning organizational change studies. Thus, 
possible resistance can be prevented and planning, 
implementation and evaluation studies can be done in 
accordance with the attitudes of the employees. It can be 
said that the success of a change process is proportional 
to the organization's employees' openness to change. 
This also applies to the school organisations. The 
success of change practices in schools, depends on the 
acceptance and adaptation of those practices of the 
administrators and teachers of the school. 

Teacher is the most critical element of education 
system. Change relies heavily on the willingness of 
individuals to change and their positive ideas as to its 
potential consequences (Tal and Yinon, 2002; Tasdan, 
2013; Demirtas, 2012; Yilmaz, 2010; Altun and 
Buyukozturk, 2011; Akpinar and Aydin, 2007; Hall, 2005; 
Voorhis and Sheldon, 2004; Konakli, 2014, Wanberg and 
Banas, 2000). 

It can not be expected that the results of change will be 
positive for an organization with employees who do not 
believe in the necessity of change. Studies have 
demonstrated how influential teachers who are willing to 
change are in the success of changes. In this study, the 
main purpose was to determine openness to change of 
secondary schools based on teacher opinions on the 
success of change. It is important that the teachers who 
are practitioners of change in education should be aware 
of change. 

The purpose of this study is to determine the secondary 
schools’ openness to change based on teachers’ views. 
The following research questions were posed in 
accordance with this overarching purpose: 

1. What is the level of secondary schools’ openness to 
change according to teachers' views? 

2. Is there a meaningful difference between teachers' 
views about schools' openness to change according to 
their gender, branch, seniority, graduated faculty, in 
service training experience and union membership? 


METHODOLOGY 
Sample and population 

A descriptive approach was used in the present study in which the 
data were collected with both quantitative and qualitative methods. 
A total of 105 teachers from 9 secondary schools in Bursa, Turkey 
were the sample of the study in 2015 to 2016 academic year. Each 
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Table 1. Personal information for quantitave data. 


Variable 


Frequency (f) 

Percentage (%) 


Female 

70 

66.6 

Gender .. . 


Male 

35 

33.3 


Verbal 

29 

27.6 

Branch 

Numerical 

60 

57.1 


Other 

16 

15.2 


Education facultv 

64 

60.9 

Graduated facu tv . _ _ _ 


Faculty ot arts and sciences 

41 

39.0 


1 -5 years 

13 

12.3 

Seniority 

6-10 years 

34 

32.3 

11-15 years 

51 

48.5 


16- years and more 

7 

5.6 

In service training 

Yes 

78 

74.2 

No 

27 

25.7 


Yes 

85 

80.9 

Union membership 

No 

20 

19.0 


subject was given the questionnaire by the researcher directly with 
a set of specific instructions describing the study. The personal data 
about the sample is given in Table 1. 

33.3% (n=35) percent of the group was composed of males and 
66.6% (n=70) females. The number of years of teaching varied 
considerably. Branches of teachers were categorised under three 
headings including numerical, verbal and others. Social sciences, 
English language, Turkish language, and such, were categorised 
under the heading of “verbal”. 

The branch “numerical” included courses such as science and 
mathematics. The last category “others” was composed of courses 
like information and communication technology, physical education, 
music, arts, education of religion and ethics. Among the teachers 
57.1% of the participants were numerical branch teachers (n=60), 
27.6% verbal branches (n=29) and 15.2% other branches (n=16). 
60.9% of the teachers (n=64) have an undergraduate degree in 
education faculties whereas 41% have an undergraduate degree 
from faculty of arts and sciences (n=41). 

While 74.2% (n=78) have in service training experiences in the 
last 5 years 25.7% (n=27), others do not. In terms of tenure, 12.3% 
(13) of teachers have 1 to 5 years, 32.3% (34) of teachers have 6 to 
10 years, 48.5 (51) of teachers have 11 to 15 years, 5.6% (7) of 
teachers have 16 and more years. 74.2% of the teachers (n=78) 
attend inservices training whereas 25.7% do not (n=27). 80.9% 
(n=85) of the sample affiliates a union and 19.04% (n=20) do not. 

For qualitative analysis an interview was held with 19 teachers. 8 
of the interviewed teachers were female whereas 11 were male, 9 
participants had 1 to 5 years experience, 5 participants had 6 to 10 
years experience, 4 participants had 11 to 15 years experience and 
1 participant had 16 and more years of experience. 

In terms of graduated faculty, 8 of the teachers were from Faculty 
of Sciences Letters whereas 11 were from Education faculties. 4 of 
the participants were numerical branches, 12 of the teachers were 
verbal branchers and 3 were other branches with regard to 
branches. 12 of the interviewees had in-service training, 7 others 


did not have any in service training during their teaching career. 14 
of the interviewees had union memberships and 5 of them did not. 
As the privacy rules, the participants are coded as T1 to T19 (Table 
2 ). 


Measures 

The data were collected through Faculty Change Orientation Scale 
- (FCOS), Personal Information Form and interviews. The FCOS 
was translated into Turkish by Demirtas (2012). Opennes to change 
scale consists of 14 items and 3 factors. These factors of the scale 
are ‘academic staff openness to change,” “principal openness to 
change and “community pressure for change.” 

On the other hand, Cronbach alpha reliability coefficients for 
present study were; a= 0.73 for the ‘academic staff openness to 
change” dimension; a = 0.78 for the “principal openness to change” 
dimension and a =0.70 “community pressure for change” 
dimension. The dimension “faculty’ openness to change” contains 
five questions as to the extent to which teachers are open to 
change and how they view change. Some of these questions are “in 
this school, faculty welcomes change, teachers in this school 
readily accept changes to new rules and procedures.” 

The second dimension involves six questions that measure 
principals’ openness to change. These questions include “In this 
school, the principal is committed to major change; “the principal in 
this school embraces new change initiatives.” The third dimension 
comprised of three questions designed to identify the school 
environment’s pressure for change. Community pressure for 
change can be considered as “strong pressure from community and 
community to change school policy and influence the functioning of 
the school”. These questions include, “faculty in this school is open 
to ideas of the community. Most community members are happy 
with their schools. ’’Whereas, the first part of the questionnaire 
contained questions as to the participant teachers’ personal 
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Table 2. Personal information for qualitative data. 


Variable 

Gender 

Union 

membership 

Inservices 

training 

Branch 

Graduated faculty 

Seniority 

T1 

Female 

Yes 

Yes 

Numerical 

Education 

1-5 years 

T2 

Male 

Yes 

Yes 

Numerical 

Education 

1-5 years 

T3 

Female 

Yes 

No 

Numerical 

Arts and Sciences 

6-10 years 

T4 

Male 

No 

Yes 

Numerical 

Education 

16years and more 

T5 

Female 

Yes 

No 

Numerical 

Arts and Sciences 

6-10 years 

T6 

Male 

Yes 

Yes 

Numerical 

Education 

1-5 years 

T7 

Male 

No 

Yes 

Verbal 

Arts and Sciences 

1-5 years 

T8 

Female 

Yes 

No 

Numerical 

Education 

1-5 years 

T9 

Female 

No 

No 

Verbal 

Arts and Sciences 

11-15 years 

T10 

Male 

Yes 

No 

Others 

Arts and Sciences 

1-5 years 

Til 

Male 

No 

Yes 

Numerical 

Arts and Sciences 

1-5 years 

T12 

Male 

Yes 

Yes 

Numerical 

Arts and Sciences 

11-15 years 

T13 

Female 

Yes 

No 

Others 

Education 

1-5 years 

T14 

Female 

Yes 

Yes 

Numerical 

Arts and Sciences 

11-15 years 

T15 

Male 

Yes 

Yes 

Numerical 

Education 

1-5 years 

T16 

Male 

Yes 

Yes 

Others 

Arts and Sciences 

6-10 years 

T17 

Female 

No 

No 

Numerical 

Education 

6-10 years 

T18 

Male 

Yes 

Yes 

Numerical 

Education 

6-10 years 

T19 

Male 

Yes 

Yes 

Numerical 

Education 

11-15 years 


information, the second part was based on the items of the schools’ 
openness to change scale. Participants were asked to express their 
thoughts in 'I absolutely disagree,’ ‘I disagree,’ ‘I partly agree,’ ‘I 
agree’ and ‘I absolutely agree’ with 5 point Likert type scale. The 
high score on the scale shows the school's change-of-openness, 
while the low indicates the opposite. 


Data collection 

Teachers and school administrators were contacted through site 
visits to each school and provided with a permission letter from the 
National Ministry of Education for the research and a letter 
explaining the study. It was explained to teachers that their 
participation in the study was completely voluntarily. Once verbal 
consent was received from the principals, arrangements were made 
with teachers to give detailed information about the study and the 
FCOS. The teachers returned the FCOS to the researcher within 
one week. The sample for this study was selected according to 
random sampling method. 

The qualitative data were collected through a researcher- 
designed semi-structured interview and the sample was asked 
about their school openness to change, 19 voluntarily participant 
teachers were interviewed in depth, on an individual basis lasting 
approximately one hour for each. The original interview schedule 
was first pilot-tested with three teachers working in a different 
secondary education school. 

After each interview, interviewee’s comments were elicited, 
followed by a number of fundamental modifications in the schedule. 
During the interviews conducted by the researcher, the synonyms 
of change in Turkish were listed, and then openness to change was 
explained in detail. The following questions were asked: 

1. Do you think that teachers are open to innovation? 

2. Flow are the other teachers’ attitudes towards teachers open to 


innovation and trying to implement these innovations? 

3. Are the manager, the teacher, the community open to the 
innovations the time has brought? 

4. In which areas are your school easier to change? 

5. Will the community make an effort to enable the change at 
school? 

6. Which branch of teachers is most committed to change? 

7. Do you think this school will change? 


Data analysis 

The Shapiro-Wilk test was used to find out whether the data show 
normal dispersion or not. For the data showing normal dispersion, t- 
test and one-way analysis of variance were applied. For the 
variables that were found significant, Turkey FISD test was used to 
make comparisons across groups. 

For the data that did not disperse normally, Mann-Whitney U and 
Kruskal Wallis tests were used. The relationships among the 
variables were investigated using the co-efficient of Spearman 
correlation. The significant level was found to be a=0.05. For the 
statistical analysis of the quantitative data, statistical package for 
social sciences (SPSS) 13.0 was used. 

The data gathered from the interview forms was first transferred 
to Microsoft Office. After that, the data was read several times by 
the researchers and codes were formed accordingly. Afterwords 
codes were brought together and the themes that form the main 
line of the research were found. 

Lastly, descriptive analysis was used to analyse the interviews. 
Descriptive analysis involves identifying coherent and important 
themes and during the interviews by using the word processor 
program; the responses of the participants were cut and pasted 
under each category. After that, thematic similarities and 
differences were identified under each category. 
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Table 3. Descriptive statistics related to FCOS. 


FCOS subscales 

Lowest 

Highest 

X 

Level 

SS 

Academic staff openness to change 

5 

25 

15.80 

Moderate 

5.52 

Principal openness to change 

6 

30 

16.12 

Moderate 

6.34 

Community press for change 

3 

15 

5.90 

Low 

3.12 

Total 

20 

69 

42.20 

moderate 

10.42 


Table 4. Descriptive statistics related to FCOS and gender. 


FCOS subscales_Gender_N_X_Ss_t_p 


Academic staff openness to change 

Female 

Male 

70 

35 

15.05 

14.45 

0.61 

0.805 

0.54 

Principal openness to change 

Female 

Male 

70 

35 

17.1 

17.94 

0.74 

1.58 

0.03 

Community press for change 

Female 

Male 

70 

35 

10.02 

9.48 

0.44 

1.41 

0.02 

Total 

Female 

Male 

70 

35 

42.14 

41.86 

0.47 

0.25 

0.70 


RESULTS 

The quantitative and qualitative findings of this research 
is presented in six main parts as openness to change 
according to gender, branch, seniority, graduated faculty, 
inservice training experience and union membership. The 
level of secondary school teachers’ openness to change 
is given in Table 3. 

When the teachers are examined in terms of the 
openness to change, it is seen that the lowest score is 5 
and the highest score is 25. According to the results of 
the analysis, teachers views about openness to change is 
moderate level on academic staff openness to change 
subscale (X=15.80). 

In terms of principal’s openness to change, the lowest 
score is 6 and the highest score is 30. The teachers 
participating in the study stated that moderate level 
expressions on principal openness to change subscale 
(X=16.12) and in terms of community press to openness 
to change, the lowest score is 3 and the highest score is 
15. 

In the present research, the level is found low on tahat 
subscale (X= 5.90). When the teachers are examined in 
total, it is seen that the lowest score is 20 and the highest 
score is 69. Teachers participating in this research 
declared that secondary school teachers are open to 
change at moderate level (X=42.20) (Table 4). 

According to the results of the analysis, teachers views 
about openness to change do not show a significant 


difference according to participants’ gender (t(103)=0.25, 
p=0.70). The female have higher mean score (X =42.14) 
than the male about openness to change (X=41.86). 
Although female teachers (X=15.05) have more positive 
views of academic staff openness to change than male 
teachers (X=14.45), there is not any statistically 
significant difference. 

There was a significant difference between the 
participants in their views of principals’ openness to 
change (t(103)=1.58, p=0.03). More male teachers (X 
=17.94) than female ones (X=17,10) reported that 
principals were open to change. Similarly, there was a 
significant difference between male (X=9.48) and female 
(X=10.02) teachers in their views of the community’s 
press for change (t(103)=1.41, p=0.02). Female teachers 
(X=10.02) reported more positive ideas than male 
(X=9.48) ones on community press for change subscale. 

There was no statistically significant difference between 
teachers in the scale of FCOS according to gender. 
Female teachers have high mean scores than the male in 
openness to change. During the interviews many female 
teachers mentioned that: 

“Female teachers are more open to change because 
genarally the female have more negative views of the 
status quo"{ T1, T3, T8, T9 ) 

whereas male teachers expressed their opinions as: 

“ Teachers are not open to change at all. They do not 
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Table 5. Descriptive statistics related to FCOS and branch. 


FCOS subscales 

Branch 

N 

X 

Ss 

F 

P 

Significancy 


Verbal (A) 

29 

14.65 

4.13 




Academic staff openness to change 

Numerical(B) 

60 

14.95 

4.37 

7.951 

0.000 

A-B//B-C 


Others (C) 

16 

14.35 

4.25 





Verbal (A) 

29 

18.66 

2.69 




Principal openness to change 

Numerical(B) 

60 

18.42 

2.27 

4.422 

0.014 

A-B 


Others (C) 

16 

14.16 

2.83 





Verbal (A) 

29 

9.42 

3.96 




Community press for change 

Numerical(B) 

60 

8.94 

4.15 

2.951 

0.063 



Others (C) 

16 

10.83 

4.87 




Total 

Verbal (A) 
Numerical(B) 

29 

60 

41.3 

42.42 

3.12 

3.65 

0.423 

0.046 

A-B/A-C/B-C 


update themselves. They do not keep track of what's 
happening in education "(T2, T4, T6, T18). 

On some points of views both male and female teachers 
have similar opinions about the faculty’s openness to 
change as 

“the main reason for not being warm to change is that 
teachers do not want to change their job descriptions, job 
routines, and working hours” (T1, T4, T6, T10, T13, T15, 
T16, T18, T19). 

During the interviews, many female teachers mentioned 
that: 

“female teachers are more open to change because 
genarally the female have more negative views of the 
status quo”( T1, T3, T8, T9). 

whereas male teachers expressed their opinions as: 

“Teachers are not open to change at all. They do not 
update themselves. They do not keep track of what's 
happening in education "(T2, T4, T6, T18). 

On some points of views both male and female teachers 
have similar opinions about the faculty’s openness to 
change as: 

“the main reason for not being warm to change is that 
teachers do not want to change their job descriptions, job 
routines, and working hours” (T1, T4, T6, T10, T13, T15, 
T16, T18, T19) (Table 5). 

Test results showed statistically significant difference 
among the mean scores of teachers from different 


branches on Academic staff openness to change 
(F=7.951, p=0.00). The significant difference is among 
verbal teachers (X=14.65) and numerical teachers 
(X=14.95) and numerical teachers and other teachers 
(X=14.35). 

Among all branches numerical teachers have more 
positive views towards academic staff openness to 
change sub scale. On principal openness to change 
subscale there is a meaningful significant difference 
between verbal (X=18.66) and numerical (X=18.42) 
branch teachers (F=4.422, p=0.01). 

On communitys press for change subscale though 
there is not any significant difference between branches 
(F=2.951, p=0.06) other branch teachers have more 
positive (X=10.83) perceptions than the numerical 
(X=8.94) and verbal (X=9.42) branches. On overall, there 
is significant difference among all branches (F (4 . 
ioo)=0.423, p=0.04). The mean scores are verbal 
(X=2.95), numerical (X=3.03) and others (X=2.84) 
respectively. Numerical branch teachers declared that: 

“The parents are not aware the importance of change. 
They do not want to take responsibility for change. They 
wait all the effort from school and teachers. The 
community will not make an effort for change (T3; T8; 
Til; T15, T19) (Table 6). 

Although there is not any significant difference on 
"Academic staff openness to change" subcale (F (4 . 
10 o)=0.736, p>0.05). The most senior teachers expressed 
a more positive opinion of “academic staff openness to 
change". Regarding the subscale of “principal openness 
to change" (x 2 ( 4 )=6.853, p>0.05), compared with others, 
teachers with 6 to 10 years of experience delivered a 
more positive opinion of “principal openness to change”. 

On “community press for change” subscale (F (4 . 
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Table 6. Descriptive statistics related to FCOS and seniority. 


FCOS subscales 

Seniority 

N 

X 

Ss 

X2 

P 


1 -5 years (A) 

13 

14.8 

2.64 




6-10 years (B) 

34 

14.8 

2.83 



Academic staff openness to change 

11-15 years (C ) 

51 

15.7 

2.77 

0.736 

0.570 


16years and more(D) 

7 

16.0 

3.72 




1 -5 years (A) 

13 

17.58 

3.36 




6-10 years (B) 

34 

17.88 

3.57 



Principal openness to change 

11-15 years (C) 

51 

16.14 

5.30 

6.853 

0.411 


16years and more 

(D) 

7 

15.66 

3.35 




1 -5 years (A) 

13 

9.75 

3.12 




6-10 years (B) 

34 

9.84 

4.06 



Community press for change 

11-15 years (C ) 

51 

12.00 

3.80 

1.179 

0.325 


16 years and more 

(D) 

7 

10.26 

4.78 




1 -5 years (A) 

13 

42.14 

2.84 




6-10 years (B) 

34 

4242 

3.10 



Total 

11-15 years (C) 

51 

41.72 

2.76 

0.473 

0.755 


16 years and more 

(D) 

7 

43.68 

2.81 




100) =1 -179, p>0.05) teachers with 11 to 15 years of 
experience reported a positive opinion. No significant 
difference was observed between the averages of the 
groups regarding the whole of the measuring instrument 
(F(4-ioo)=0.473, p>0.05) and teachers who have the most 
experience (X=43.68) presented a more positive view. 

The findings revealed by the present study are that 
those teachers with a length of service ranging between 1 
to 10 years had more negative views of schools’ 
openness to change when compared to those with a 
length of service varying from 10 to more years. During 
the interviews, without any seniority especially young 
teachers have expressed the difficulty in creating change 
at school, using expressions such as: 

“Everything at our schools is old-fashioned and outdated. 
It is too difficult to make changes at the schools. It 
seems that teachers are the most resistant group of 
professional to the change. Teachers think that they 
know everything and they do have a negative point of 
view against chance. I think that there is no difference 
between the time I was a student and the present in 
terms of teachers and schools. Everything is the same. 
(T1; T2; T5; T7; T8; T15;) 

Another reason why teachers are not open to change 
according to the views of the teachers is as follows: 

“ Teachers who are open to newness are not welcomed 


and accepted by others."{ T5; T7; T10; Til; T12; T13) 
“Teachers seeking change is not welcomed by other 
teachers. Teachers who support and want the change 
are seen like people who are keen on impressing their 
principals and trying to make themselves stand out in the 
eyes of other teachers.” (T3; T5; Til; T13; T17; T18) 

Although, the teachers between 6 to 10 years 
experienced believe that principals are open to change; 

“In fact, if regulations allow principals they can be more 
open to change. If this change is positive, it will be very 
useful for future of principals” Professionally they will be 
able to progress much more easil and quickly (T3, T5, 
T16, T18); some teachers declared that “The principal do 
not really want radical changes because they do not want 
to lose authority and power. It is more comfortable for 
them to maintain usual practices. ”(T4, T5, T12, T19) 
(Table 7). 

According to the results of the analysis, teachers views 
about openness to change do not show a significant 
difference according to participants’ graduated faculty 
(t(103)=1.065, p=0.70). The analysis suggests that 
education faculty graduates have higher mean score (X 
=16.9) than graduates of faculty of arts and sciences 
(X=15.65). 

Although education faculty graduated teachers 
(X=16.9) have more positive views of academic staff 
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Table 7. Descriptive statistics related to FCOS and graduated faculty. 


FCOS subscales 

Graduated faculty 

N 

X 

Ss 

t 

P 

Academic staff openness to 
change 

Education 

Arts and Sciences 

64 

41 

16.9 

15.65 

0.14 

2.307 

0.63 

Principal openness to change 

Education 

Arts and Sciences 

64 

41 

17.1 

17.82 

0.27 

-1.346 

0.56 

Community press for change 

Education 

Arts and Sciences 

64 

41 

9.96 

7.62 

0.41 

1.676 

0.03 

Total 

Education 

Arts and Sciences 

64 

41 

42.84 

39.62 

0.32 

1.065 

0.70 

Table 8. Descriptive statistics related to FCOS and inservice training. 

FCOS subscales 

Inservices training 

N 

X 

Ss 

t 

P 

Academic staff openness to change 

Yes 

No 

95 

10 

14.8 

15.7 

1.25 

0.814 

0.074 

Principal openness to change 

Yes 

No 

95 

10 

17.46 

16.92 

2.64 

0.631 

0.058 

Community Press for Change 

Yes 

No 

95 

10 

9.84 

9.69 

2.18 

0.251 

0.063 

Total 

Yes 

No 

95 

10 

42.14 

42.28 

3.10 

-0.117 

0.082 


openness to change than the graduates of Arts and 
Sciences faculty (X=15.65), there is not any statistically 
significant (t( 103 )=2.307, p>0.05). There was not a 

significant difference between the education and arts and 
sciences graduates participants in their views of 
principals' openness to change (t(103)=-1.346, p>0.05). 

More arts and science faculty graduates (X =17.82) 
than education faculty graduates(X=17,10) reported that 
principals were open to change. However, there was a 
significant difference between education faculty 
graduates (X=9.96) and arts and sciences graduates 
(X=7.62) teachers in their view of the community’s press 
for change (t (103 )=1.676, p<0.05). 

According to the graduated higher education institution, 
the opinions of the secondary school teachers about the 
change of schools are significantly different from each 
other. Education faculty graduates teachers have 
optimistic views about faculty’s openness to change: 

In fact, teachers are very open to change if the system is 
suitable. It is not possible for us to train new generation 
students according to old methods and patterns. 


Technology, the more active the children, the easier it is 
to reach the information, the teachers have to change 
and they change it in the way they see it (T1, T6, T13) 
(Table 8). 

According to the results of the analysis, teachers view 
about faculty’s openness to change do not show a 
significant difference according to either the participants 
have inservice training or not in recent 5 years 
(t(103)=0.814, p=.74). 

The analysis suggests that the teachers who do not 
have inservices training have higher mean score (X 
=15.7) than the ones who have not (X=14.8). Although 
there is not any statistically significant difference 
(t<io3)=0.631, p=0.058) the teachers who have inservices 
training (X=17.46) have more positive views of principal 
openness to change than the ones who do not have 
(X=16.92). 

In their views of communitys openness to change 
(t<io3)=0.251, p=0.63). More inservices training experinced 
teachers have more positieve views (X =9.84) than the 
ones who do not (X=9.69). 
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Similarly, there was not a significant difference between 
the groups of inservices training expeienced (X=42.14) 
and non experienced ones (X=42.28, p=0.082). The 
teachers who have inservices training in the last 5 years 
reported positive views of principal’s openness to 
change. 4 teachers who have inservice training 
expressed similar views: 

"If enough effort is made, many things will change in 
school. Teachers and community really change very 
much. Community are able to make a lot of sacrifices if 
this change is to the benefit of the students” (T6, Til, 
T14, T16) (Table 9). 

According to the results of the analysis, teachers view 
about facult’s openness to change shows a significant 
difference according to participants’ union membership 
(t(103)=1.66, p=0.034. The analysis suggests that the 
teachers who are members of a union have higher mean 
score (X =15.7) than the ones who do not (X=14.8). 

There is statistically significant difference (t(103)=1.06, 
p=0.00) between union member teachers (X=17.46) and 
non member ones (X=16.92), on principal’s openness to 
change. There was a significant difference between the 
participants in their views of community’s openness to 
change (t(103)=1.32, p=0.026). More union member 
teachers (X =9.84) than the ones who do not (X=9.69). 

Similarly, there was a significant difference between 
union member teachers (X=42.28) and non (X=42,14) in 
their view of the teachers openness to change 
(t(103)=0.879, p=0.001). Union member techers have 
expressed a positive opinion on the issue of change on 
faculty, principals and the community. It is thought that 
these teachers experience and view the influence of the 
union on policy makers and the legislators. They report 
the power of the union as 

“ Teachers, of course, can change, as long as the union 
wants them to change”. (T2, T8) The union is really very 
effective on both the teachers and the principals. If the 


union want to change, they are definitely done in every 
condition? (Til). 


DISCUSSION 

The change to be made at school is a complex, time 
consuming and difficult task. Schools and teachers are 
one of the most important occupational groups faced with 
change. 

In the present study, the teachers are assessing the 
openness to change on the faculty, principal and 
community subscales moderately which may not be 
sufficient to achieve change. The findings of this research 
are supported by several other studies (Beycioglu and 
Aslan, 2010; Kur§unoglu and Tanriogen, 2006; Akpinar 
and Aydin, 2007; Yilmaz, 2010; Ozer, 2010; Demirtas, 
2012). It is very clear that secondary schools need to be 
improved in terms of openness to change. 

Teachers are the most critical element of the education 
system. For this reason, the success of change practices 
in a school is largely dependent on teachers. Effective 
involvement of teachers in the process is a fundamental 
requirement for the achievement of change initiatives. As 
Devos et al. (2007) claim that organizations will be able 
to survive and succeed as long as they and their 
employees are prepared to change. 

In this research, it was observed that at the end of the 
interviews, the teachers were divided into 3 groups 
according to the answers given by about the change of 
the school. The first group is the supporters of the 
exchange who are ready to adapt to change, the second 
group is opponents of change and the last group is the 
ones who are unrelated and indifferent to change. It can 
be said that the teachers' openness to change is a critical 
prescription for the provision of the human resources 
needed to increase the exchange capacity of the school. 

There was no statistically significant difference between 
teachers in the scale of FCOS according to gender. But 
similar to the review of literature (Huang, 1993; Crow and 
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Glascock, 1995; Klecker and Loadman, 1999) also in this 
study female teachers have high mean scores than the 
male in openness to change. 

On some points of views both male and female 
teachers have similar opinions about the faculty’s 
openness to change. As a result of this finding, it can be 
concluded that without gender discrimination change 
efforts can affect working conditions, ways of working, 
communication with other people and the existing status 
quo and that’s why teachers may not welcome the 
change process. 

As Knippenberg et al. (2006) declared the change 
process is causing a variety of worries in employees, 
eliminating these concerns is crucial to establish a 
successful process of change. It is known that it is 
important for teachers to be open to change in terms of 
providing responsibilities for the development of the 
school and enriched learning opportunities for the 
students. For this reason, the importance of teachers' 
belief in change is very crucial and vital because school 
administrators and teachers were found to have more 
responsibility for increasing the school's learning capacity 
in a culture where change is supported (Goh et al., 2006). 

The findings revealed by the present study are that 
those teachers with a length of service ranging between 1 
to 10 years had more negative views of schools’ 
openness to change when compared to those with a 
length of service varying from 10 to more years. The 
studies by Arafat (2003) and Balikci (2004) were in 
contradiction with the present research. This might have 
been caused by the fact that newly-recruited teachers 
have more up-to-date theoretical knowledge and higher 
expectations than other teachers. It is not surprising that 
they have negative impressions of change when they 
interfere with each other and observe the applications at 
schools. Several other studies support the idea (Datta et 
al., 2003; Tasdan, 2013). 

According to the graduated higher education institution, 
the opinions of the secondary school teachers about the 
change of schools are significantly different from each 
other. Education faculty graduates teachers have 
optimistic views about faculty’s openness to change. 

Union member techers have expressed positive 
opinions on the issue of change on faculty, principals and 
the community. It is thought that these teachers 
experience and view the influence of the union on policy 
makers and the legislators. 

Arafat (2003) and Balikci (2004) investigated the 
influence of teacher attitudes on organizational innovation 
and found that branch teachers remained distant towards 
the change. There might be reasons for this difference 
between the branch teachers and the others. For 
example, branch teachers have to teach a lot of different 
classes depending on course load. Another reason is that 
they are not able to fully recognize their students in each 
of those classes and they take less responsbility for 
changing the behaviours of the students. Last reason is 


about communication with parents. Teachers do not have 
enough communication with parents. 

The teachers who do not have inservices training in the 
last 5 years reported positive views of secondary schools 
openness to change. Perhaps teachers who did not 
receive education reported a more favorable opinion on 
this issue as they did not know the process of change. 
This finding does not coincide with the findings of the 
study (Tal and Yinon, 2002) which claims that there is a 
positive link between being open to change and self- 
improvement. It is clear that ensuring the understanding 
and adoption of change by teachers is the most important 
criterion for successful change in school. 

It can not be expected that the results of the change 
will be positive in an organization with employees who do 
not believe in the necessity of change. The teachers who 
have inservices training in the last 5 years reported 
positive views of principal’s openness to change. One of 
the most fundamental reasons for this is that perhaps 
teachers who have inservices training are evaluating 
principals with a different perspective because they know 
how change should be and that principals are the most 
important factors to initiate change. 

In the present study, the teachers reported that 
principals were moderately open to change. However, 
roles and responsibilities of principals have now been 
alienated from traditionalism and diversified by the 
influence of changes and transformations, it is essential 
that principals, who will play a pioneering role in change 
by motivating teachers and students, should be open to 
change. 

The school principal is responsible for establishing a 
vision in their schools and ensuring the adoption of this 
vision by school members. Studies have reported that 
roles of principals are much in the process of change 
(Portin et al., 2006; Cooner et al., 2008). It is impossible 
to realize change in an organization that does not have 
leaders with the ability, the mission and the vision to 
manage change. 

The most important role in achieving organizational 
change must be played by the principals who hold 
organizational authority. If principals in the organization 
do not see change as a necessity, or if they lack the 
ability to lead in the organization, it is the point that 
change fails (Yenigeri, 2002). 

A principal should be a leader that applies what he has 
learned, pioneers learning, takes collective decisions, 
recognizes the needs for renewal, represents this 
recognition in the school, establishes a trustworthy and 
intimate working environment, and attempts to turn 
change initiatives into reality. 

In the present compared to numerical branches, verbal 
branch teachers reported more positive views of 
principal’s openness to change. In all schools that the 
data were collected the principals were verbal teacher 
originated. This finding is similar to the findings of the 
studies in which school principals from verbal branches 
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are found to be more open than school principals from 
numerical branches. (Aslan et al., 2008; Ocakli, 2006), 

Interpreting the school community at moderate level of 
change may be related to the level of involvement of 
education (including community) in education. 
Unfortunately, the school community is far away from 
being open to change due to the decentralized nature of 
the education system in Turkey, the low level of co¬ 
decision making and the ineffective participation of 
democratic decision-makers. Effective communication, 
experience, resources and support must be available for 
successful change at schools. 

It can be said that the success of a change process is 
proportional to opennes to change of the organization's 
employees. Attitude towards change is dealt with in the 
context of variables such as readiness to change, 
resistance to change, pessimism against change, change 
openness, change coping, change adaptation, adoption 
of change and change commitment, which form a wide 
spectrum. 

The success of change practices in schools, which are 
an educational organization, depends on the acceptance 
of those practices by the administrators and teachers of 
the school. Apart from that, in order for those practices to 
be successful, administrators and teachers also have to 
be open and adapt to change. Change is a difficult task. 
Considering that the people who make up groups and 
organizations have the knowledge and experiences that 
they get from different environments with different 
opinions, thoughts and tendencies, adaptation to change 
can be seen as a challenging and difficult process in 
terms of organizations. 

Teachers have to be the people who lead the change in 
school. Teachers need to take initiative to learn from 
each other and to improve teaching in school, which is an 
important variable in terms of change. For a successful 
and healthy organizational change, it can be said that 
teachers in the school must understand the 
organizational change process effectively and internalize 
this process by showing necessary behaviors. 

The attitude of being ready for change is the first step 
of change applications. If change is successful, 
organizational change initiatives are adopted by 
employees. On the other hand, when the attitude of 
readiness to change is neglected, employees will be 
faced with resistance either actively or passively. 
Therefore, creating an attitude of readiness to change 
while working in the success of organizational change 
initiatives emerges as an important necessity. 
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